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Protestant-Catholic Relations Problem and Challenge 


A lively discussion of relationships between the Roman Catholic Church and the Anglican and other 
communions conducted in the columns of the London Times has had widespread repercussions that are 
in part highly relevant to the present situation in America. 


When on October 31, 1949, the London Times pub- 
lished its “special article” entitled “Catholicism Today” 
(See INFORMATION SERVICE of January 14) the editors 
probably had little idea of what they were starting. Dur- 
ing November, a flock of letters from distinguished clergy 
and laymen came in, about 50 of which were published. 
Subsequently the Times republished in pamphlet form the 
original article together with most of the letters and the 
“leading article” which climaxed the discussion." 


The original article noted the difficulty Roman Catholics 
find in discussing doctrinal questions with non-Catholics. 
Nevertheless, the writer challenged the Roman Church 
to “reinterpret in the light of accomplished facts its an- 
cient office of ‘mother and mistress of the Churches’ and, 
condescending to discuss ways and means with the heretics 
and schismatics, strive (assuming their cooperation) to 
bring into being a revivified Christendom.” No compro- 
mise on “essential doctrines” was suggested; this would 
be “as painful to many non-Roman Christians as it would 
be inconceivable to the faithful themselves.” But it might 
be found that “the number of ‘essential’ articles of belief 
is not perhaps as large as is commonly supposed.” Was 
not the time “now ripe for re-examining the relations be- 
tween Rome and the other Christian bodies”? And would 
not Rome ‘‘make a gesture to the Christian world in keep- 
ing with the realities of the hour”? Specifically, what was 
hoped for was “the initiation of a programme of free and 
open discussion with qualified representatives of the vari- 
ous Christian bodies.” 


A letter by Cyril S. Carter, a Catholic physician, at 
once brought up the traditional argument based on Matt. 
16:18: “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build 
my church.” To this E. St. Q. Wall, an Anglican clergy- 
man, replied with the words of Gregory the Great to 
St. Augustine (whom he sent on a mission to England 
and who became the first Archbishop of Canterbury) : 
“My advice is that you should make a careful selection of 
anything that you have found either in the Roman Church 
or that of the Gauls, or any other Church, which may be 
more acceptable to Almighty God, and diligently teach the 
Church of the English, which as yet is new in the faith, 
whatsoever you can gather from the several churches.” 


1 Available from London Times, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., 15 cents. 


G. M. Wickens, a Cathclic layman, wrote, “It cannot 
be sufficiently emphasized that the Catholic and Roman 
Church in all sanity and humility makes the most astound- 
ing claims ever made on earth (after those of its master, 
of which they are held to form a part), and believes with- 
out reservation or qualification in the validity of those 
claims. .. . This does not, of course, preclude the urgency 
of purely ‘political’ cooperation. . . . But any suggestion 
of corporate worship—even to the extent of simple prayers 
—will, from the Catholic point of view, inevitably be in- 
terpreted as well-meaning tactlessness.” 

The Chairman of the “Sword of the Spirit,” A. C. F. 
Beales, reminded the Times of a bit of history: “On De- 
cember 21, 1940, you published the famous joint letter, 
signed by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, Car«i- 
nal Hinsley and the Moderator of the Free Church Fed- 
eral Council. The 10 points of this letter, five of them the 
Peace Points of Pope Pius XII’s Christmas broadcast of 
1939, the other five drawn from the Oxford Conference 
of 1937, became the programme of a remarkable joint 
Christian campaign in this country during the war. Its 
first climax, the Stoll Meetings of May 10-11, 1941, caught 
the imagination of the entire nation; for Cardinal Hins- 
ley presided on the first day and the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury on the second, and the platform of speakers was 
representative of all the main Christian streams of opin- 
ion. .. . The second climax was the Joint Statement on 
Cooperation, promulgated in May, 1942, at a meeting at- 
tended by the Cardinal and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
together, between the Sword of the Spirit and the (Angli- 
can and Free Church) Religion and Life movement. This 
joint statement . . . was the basis on which, in the follow- 
ing year, so many of the fully joint local Christian coun- 
cils came into existence.” 

The Catholic author, Arnold Lunn, endorsed heartily 
the call for “cooperation,” but remarked: “The tendency 
of communions which repudiate the divine authority of 
the Church to degenerate into camouflaged Unitarians is 
obvious in the case of Continental Protestants and is dis- 
cernible even in the Church of England.” 

Bishop Cecil J. Wood, formerly of Melanesia, credited 
the Roman Church with having “maintained standards of 
morality in face of attempts to lower them. Most Chris- 
tians are sincerely thankful for this whether they are mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic Communion or not. The dis- 
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astrous effect of the lowering of moral standards and of 
the manifold private judgments has become clear.” 

The Bishop of Winchester expressed the view that if 
cooperation had slackened it had been due to “what has 
seemed to us, perhaps mistakenly, a deliberate withdrawal 
of late from this field by the authorities of the Church 
of Rome in this country, and to the painful discovery, 
made a few years back, how short a distance, in apparent 
obedience to their own beliefs, Roman Catholics seemed 
able to go.” He hoped the correspondence would encour- 
age the Roman Church authorities in England “(1) to 
decide whether they really desire closer cooperation with 
their fellow Christians and, if so, what forms ... such 
cooperation can be allowed to take; and (2) let their con- 
clusions be publicly known.” 

A former editor of the Dublin, Review, T. S. Gregory, 
wrote: “The continued existence of civilized humanity 
depends on the cooperation of men who hold irreconcil- 
able faiths and who realize a common humanity and hu- 
man respect. In like manner the leading adversaries at 
this moment are not some forms of Christian heresy or 
orthodoxy, but inhumanity, injustice, and the lust of 
power, and these are not the monopoly of any religion. 
. . . It is man who needs to be defended at the human 
level by those who still believe in human nature. The 
strain of this defence should be taken by laymen rather 
than by priests or theologians.” As for the Catholic ‘“in- 
transigence” complained of, it would be asking a Catholic 
“to be false to his inescapable conviction and to commit 
an insult upon the religion of those who disagree with 
him to demand a compromise ad hoc of his central and 
sacred devotion.” 

The chairman of Christian Action, L. John Collins, 
insisted that “what matters is not that we all think and 
act alike in every issue which concerns us as Christians, 
but that we learn to trust each other. . . . On such a 
basis, for example, Protestants may understand the Cath- 
olic insistence on submission to Rome to be the result, 
not of any intolerant desire for dominance of a human 
power, but of an honest belief that submission to Rome is 
the divinely ordained way of giving submission to Al- 
mighty God; and Catholics may respect the Protestant 
denial of this fundamental tenet of their faith.” He noted 
that Christian Action had already “suceeded in uniting in 
common action Anglicans, Roman Catholics, and Free 
Churchmen, Conservatives, Socialists, and Liberals.” 

The Roman Coadjutor Bishop of Brentwood related 
his experience in fruitless joint efforts to find a common 
basis of action on “religious toleration; equality of op- 
portunity for parents wishing their children to receive 
denominational instruction in school; the morality of ar- 
tificial insemination; the morality of betting, pools, and 
lotteries ; the persecution of Christians in eastern Europe ; 
the morality of contraception and the manufacture and 
selling of contraceptives; a Christian statement at a peace 
rally.” Harking back to a distinction previously suggested, 
he said “For a Catholic there can be no such thing as ‘es- 
sential’ and ‘non-essential’ articles of faith. The motive 
for his belief is not the intellectual content of the propo- 
sition but the fact that it is a proposition accepted on the 
authority of God who reveals it.’ From the Roman 
viewpoint “the Bishop of Winchester is a layman.” At 
the same time a campaign for the “defence of human val- 
ues .. . should attract all men of good will.” 

At this point it is worth pointing out that non-recogni- 
tion of orders and sacraments is a familiar problem in 
non-Roman Christianity. There were churchmen at Am- 


sterdam who found it impossible to participate in the 
Ecumenical communion service because there had been 
“no real consecration at all.” 

Rev. Columba Cary-Elwes, O.S.B., a Catholic priest 
of some prominence, wrote in cordial fashion, saying that 
Catholics are “aware of the Church’s errors (not of doc- 
trine but behavior) in the past and in her human limita- 
tions in the present, and appreciate the difficulties of 
Anglicans in the doctrinal field. We readily admit the de- 
cay of the fifteenth-century Papacy, the scandal of In. 
dulgences, the illiteracy of the clergy in times past. We 
sense the strangeness of many devotions and outlandish 
theological conclusions to the ears of ‘Anglo-Saxons.’ ” 

“An English Catholic Abroad” is the signature to a 
letter declaring that much of the Christian world presents 
to a Catholic “a bewildering variety of views on funda- 
mental issues, ranging from rigid fundamentalism at one 
extreme to virtual unbelief at the other. Is is then alto- 
gether surprising that Catholics should sometimes wonder 
with what school of thought they are in fact being asked 
to combine? This does not mean that men of good will 
cannot work together for a common purpose.” 

Robert Sencourt, a well-known Catholic author, cites 
the counsel of Cardinal Mercier “to leave on one side 
the mistakes and differences of the past and to look for 
unity in what is shared today.” 

A letter signed by the Chancellor of Lincoin and the 
Warden of the Lincoln Theological College contains this 
passage: “It is the main count against the Church of 
Rome that she has failed to maintain the New Testa- 
ment tension of thought. She has nobly explored the 
meaning of the phrase ‘the Body of Christ’ and has en- 
riched the whole Christian world with a wealth of prayer, 
devotion, and sacrificial living that fills us with thankful 
admiration. . . . But she has forgotten that the Living 
Christ not only dwells in the Church but also reigns over 
it. Thus she has silenced the voice of prophecy within 
her borders and crushed the possibility of self-criticism. 
She has erected one kind of totalitarianism which we now 
see confronting another.” 

A distinctive note characterizes the letter of E. Allison 
Peers, professor of Spanish in the University of Liver- 
pool, who suggests study of the “writings of the great 
contemplatives” as a unifying exercise. ‘‘No one who has 
read at all widely in these authors can have failed to be 
struck by two things: the remarkable unanimity with 
which they describe and interpret their experiences, and 
their constant and determined insistence upon funda- 
mentals. . . . I know, for example, that books on the 
great contemplatives issued, without imprimatur, by Angli- 
can or interdenominational publishers, are read in the 
refectories of Roman Catholic religious houses, and I re- 
call remarking to the late Cardinal Hinsley, about 10 years 
ago, that a lecture of mine on Christian mysticism, which 
he had done me the honor of attending, was one that, 
without excisions, additions, or alterations, had been given, 
within the preceding few months, in an Anglican church, 
at . Quaker conference, and at a Presbyterian theological 
college.” 

G. M. Wickens, quoted at length earlier, came back with 
this, for the benefit of the two writers from Lincoln: “It 
is wholly misleading . . . to suggest even for a moment 
that Catholics regard membership of their Church (or of 
Christendom at large) as synonymous with membership 
of God’s Kingdom. As a Catholic, an Englishman, and 
an Orientalist, I cannot but be aware of the presence with- 
in my Church of utter strangers to the Kingdom, and of 
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the existence in other Churches and faiths of countiess 
numbers who walk with God.” Catholics “do not dis- 
count the possibility of hell being (by God’s mercy) un- 
inhabited” ! 

The Dean of Chichester thought the correspondence 
had “revealed the principal obstacles to progress,” which 
are found “in efforts to promote official negotiations on 
faith and order, and in demands for united prayer. If we 
avoid these blind alleys and concentrate on the moral is- 
sues and the immediate dangers which threaten the whole 
Christian cause . . . sincere cooperation can be achieved.” 

A unique letter begins, “We, a member of the Roman 
Catholic Church, a member of the Church of England, 
and a member of the Society of Friends, agree in our 
belief that the person of Jesus Christ binds all Christians 
together.” 

The leading article terminating the discussion reads, 
in part: “To many Protestant minds the Church of Rome 
is in the paradoxical position of being at once the van- 
guard of a powerful and promising crusade for the de- 
fence and extension of Christianity and the greatest single 
obstacle to the unity of the Christian Churches. . . . One 
generous gesture from the Holy See, they contend, would 
heal the breaches and gather all, or most, professing Chris- 
tians into a single community, in which the distinctive tra- 
ditions of the reformed Churches could be preserved. . . . 
Roman Catholics are not in fact committed, as is widely 
believed, to the doctrine that all non-Catholics are damned, 
or to the view that the only channel of divine assistance 
is the Roman Catholic Church, but they do believe that 
their Church is the only communion commanded and em- 
powered by Gop to discharge certain specific sacramental 
teaching, and disciplinary functions on earth. In the light 
of this conviction they cannot, without betraying their 
consciences, recognize the validity of the claims of other 
Churches, even by implication. .... 

“To the historian it is unrealistic to apportion the 
blame for the disunity of Christendom, and to devise 
schemes for reuniting it. The Reformation was the prod- 
uct of innumerable causes, conspiring obscurely to divide 
the Christian world, with consequences which its pro- 
moters did not foresee. Yet in retrospect this complex 
movement forms a coherent whole in which historians dis- 
cern a clearly defined purpose... . As far as the Churches 
in England are concerned two conclusions seem to emerge 
from the correspondence. There is a widespread demand 
from Protestants and some Roman Catholics for a re- 
newal of exploratory discussions on dogma and worship, 
though there certainly does not seem to be sufficient agree- 
ment between the Churches’ views of their rights and 
jurisdiction to justify formal negotiations. Probably the 
most fruitful approach, in the light of the claims and con- 
tentions advanced in these letters, would be for theolog- 
ians of different persuasions to meet privately and pub- 
lish the results of their deliberations. Secondly, many of 
our correspondents have argued that where the Churches 
are agreed on moral questions of contemporary importance 
this agreement should be jointly expressed. . . . What 
seems to be essential is to remove the impression that the 
Churches in England do not desire unity with the zeal 
which they showed a few years ago, and to this end frank 
exchanges of opinion can do nothing but good.” 


The Vatican’s New Instruction 
Much discussion has arisen in this country over the sig- 


nificance of the “Instruction to Local Ordinaries about 


the ‘Ecumenical Movement’,” issued on February 28 by 
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the Supreme Congregation of the Holy Office. ‘The Cath- 
olic weekly America stated on March 11 that “a growing 
need has been felt of clarifying the Church's stand on 
the propriety of theological discussions between Catholics 
and non-Catholics” ; also that the matter had been brought 
to a head by the discussion in the London Times. The 
text of the Instruction was published in the Brooklyn 
Tablet for March 4. Fears have been expressed in Prot- 
estant circles lest the extensive restrictions placed upon 
“discussions” with non-Catholics might actually limit 
rather than extend the range of intercourse between Prot- 
estants and Roman Catholics. A perusal of the text seems 
to show that this is a misapprehension. 

What appears to have been overlooked was the fact that 
document is addressed to the discussion of theological 
questions such as was contemplated in the London Times 
correspondence. That is to say, it concerns “religious re- 
union” and hence involves questions of “faith and mor- 
als.” In Catholic terminology this latter term has a spe- 
cial meaning. It refers to Catholic dogma and to the prin- 
ciples guiding human conduct. A paragraph in the 
Instruction states that the specifications promulgated with 
reference to theological discussions do not apply to “mixed 
assemblies of Catholics and non-Catholics, in which noth- 
ing touching faith and morals is under consideration, but 
discussions are held to take counsel as to the advisable 
ways and means of defending, by concerted action, the 
fundamental principles of the natural law and the Chris- 
tian religion against the enemies leagued together ayainst 
God; or of re-establishing the social order, or of dealing 
with and settling questions of a similar nature.” This 
means that the entire area in which Catholics, Protestants 
and Jews have for years collaborated in this country, as 
in England, is subject to no new restriction. Indeed it is 
regarded by Catholic leaders in America as very signifi- 
cant that this form of collaboration should be so explicitly 
endorsed. It is also noted that for the first time the Holy 
See has explicitly granted permission to Catholics to join 
in prayer with non-Catholics. 

As for the substance of the Instruction, which supple- 
ments and explains the “Monitum” (“caution”) issued 
on June 5, 1948, they regularize, with a variety of ecclesi- 
astical safeguards, discussion of theological questions 
within a framework of the Catholic Church’s continual 
effort to re-establish Christian unity by winning non- 
Catholics to the Catholic faith. As the Times correspond- 
ence indicated, nothing further than this was to be ex- 
pected with reference to religious unity. 


“The Responsible Society” 


The Amsterdam Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches in 1948 described a “responsibile society” as 
“one where freedom is the freedom of men who acknowl- 
edge responsibility to justice and public order, and where 
those who hold political authority or economic power are 
responsible for its exercise to God and the people whose 
welfare is affected by it.” The World Council has now 
issued a small pamphlet under the above caption? which 
attempts to state the Christian consensus on “the problem 
of economic justice and freedom, and the problems pre- 
sented by the conflict between the Communist and the non- 
Communist nations.” 

It is assumed that “no known economic and political 
system serves all the values which have a compelling claim 


1 Available from the New York office 297 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. Price 5 cents. 
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upon Christians in society.’ Capitalism, Socialism and 
Communism all have “too simple conceptions concerning 
human motives in society” and are “one-sided in relation 
to the basic problem of finding the right balance between 
planning and freedom.” In addition to the development of 
“a new combination of economic and political procedures” 
the responsible society calls for “a new sense of the values 
that are important.” Two convictions are necessary: 
“first, that freedom lacks substance unless it is combined 
with economic justice and, second, that the quest for eco- 
nomic justice leads to new forms of oppression unless it 
is united with an insistent concern for political and spiri- 
tual freedom.” 


There are two widespread tendencies today which may 
be approaches to such a responsible society. One is a 
preference for an experimental method, as opposed to ac- 
ceptance of “‘any system as absolute.” The responsible 
society “accepts the fact of a deep tension between justice 
and freedom, a tension that will always force men to 
break through the stereotypes which are formed by his- 
tory, and to seek new and fresh solutions.” The other ten- 
dency is toward building political institutions which en- 
able the people “to control, to criticize and to change their 
governments” and which secure to individuals and to mi- 
norities “freedom of mind and conscience.” This means 
constitutional limitation of power. “Religious freedom is 
basic.” Christian teaching about political systems has 
been ambiguous, but it is becoming clear that the church 
has a stake in a free society by whatever label it is known. 
All nations perpetrate “great wrongs,” but where citizens 
can criticize them and organize to correct them “the insti- 
tutions of freedom are not be dismissed as facades for an 
oppressive capitalism or imperialism.” 


Some people say that for nations undergoing a revolu- 
tion “order, maintained by dictatorships, if necessary, is the 
first requirement.” But freedom will not necessarily re- 
sult from a revolution. “The greatest miscalculation made 
by Communism and one that has led to profound disillu- 
sionment has been this expectation, that the state as a co- 
ercive power will wither away. .. . The struggle for po- 
litical and spiritual freedom may be a long and hard one, 
but it is one that must engage the loyalty of Christians 
and the support of churches.” 


It is noted that criticism of the Amsterdam report on 
“The Disorder of Society” came from two sources: “the 
conservative spokesmen for Capitalism in the United 
States and Switzerland, and from the propaganda authori- 
ties in the Soviet Union. The Monthly Letter of the Na- 
tional City Bank in New York City and the Journal of 
the Moscow Patriarchate criticize the report for opposite 
reasons. . . . The most controversial sentence that came 
out of Amsterdam was the sentence in which the report 
says, that the Christian churches ‘should reject the ideolo- 
gies of both Communism and laisses-faire capitalism.’ 
There are many people who insist that because capitalism 
does not carry with it a total philosophy of life, it has no 
ideology. The report stated explicitly the content of the 
capitalistic ideology. It is the false promise that ‘justice 
will follow as a by-product of free enterprise.’ Those who 
say that the addition of the word ‘laissez-faire’ rendered 
the report innocuous, proved to be mistaken, because this 
seemed to do little to temper the conservative criticism of 
it. Even though laissez-faire capitalism may be dead as a 
type of institution, it still exists in the minds and, we may 
even say, in the hearts, of many adherents of ‘free enter- 


prise’ as an ideology—who believe in it as a system of 
ideas.” 

The present document acknowledges that the Amster. 
dam report “did not make clear that in attacking the ide. 
ology of laissez-faire capitalism it was not suggesting either 
that the very fluid economic institutions of capitalism 
should be fully rejected, or that capitalism has an ideology 
which is a total view of life and therefore incompatible 
with Christianity on as many levels as the ideology of 
Communism.” 


The World Council of Churches includes member 
churches within the Communist orbit as well as those of 
the West. But the “most widely held” conviction among 
these member churches is “that Communism as a move- 
ment which has its base in the Soviet Union, and through 
Communist parties is seeking to extend its power through- 
out the world, should be resisted both politically and spir- 
itually, and that the churches in the countries associated 
with ‘western democracy’ should give moral support to 
their governments in their efforts to check the extension 
of Communist power.” Some Christians, however, espe- 
cially those in countries in the Communist orbit take “a 
more friendly view toward Communism,” considering it 
“the best, or the least evil, possibility which their country 
faces.” This is “one of the most difficult questions” con- 
fronting the World Council. 

The pamphlet suggests, as an ecumenical approach, that 
the point of view of Christians who believe that they 
should support a Communist regime should be respected 
by Christians in the West. The latter must realize that 
such Christians may “keep open channels between the 
Church and the people who are strongly attracted by Com- 
munism because they believe that it will deliver them 
from particular burdens.” But Christians who support 
Communism should “remain aware that they may be used 
as a front for Communist purposes which they do not 


share, and that it may become increasingly difficult for | 


them to preserve a distinctively Christian basis for ac- 
tion.” At the same time Christians living under different 
situations should not allow their sympathy for those un- 
der Communist domination to “undercut their own politi- 
cal resistance to the extension of Communist power 
wherever such an alternative exists.” 

In Asia and Africa there is “moral confusion” due to the 
fact that “neither the oppressive aspects of Communism 
nor the positive values in the institutions of the western 
democratic nations are sufficiently noticed.” Wherever the 
responsibility lies for its origin, “churches and Christians 
in Asia and Africa have a responsibility to help their peo- 
ple to see beyond it.” 

The third section of the pamphlet suggests questions 
for study of Christian responsibility (1) for economic life; 
(2) for the security and welfare of people; (3) for com- 
munity life; and (4) for political and spiritual freedom. 


Detroit Conference Reports 


On March 4 we published portions of the General State- 
ment, and the first topical report of the National Study 
Conference on the Church and Economic Life held in De- 
troit on February 16-19. The finally edited documents, 
including four topical reports and a descriptive account 
of the conference are now available in a pamphlet entitled 
“The Responsibility of Christians in an Interdependent 
Economic World.” Department of the Church and Eco- 
nomic Life, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 20 
cents, quantity rates. 


> 333 Printed in U.S.A. 
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